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THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S EXPEDITION TO ALASKA. 


To most persons, certain recent revelations 
regarding the abundance of large mammals in 
Alaska have come as a complete surprise. 
While Alaska’s fur-bearing animals have been 
known for a long period, and its fur-seal, sea- 
otter, foxes, wolverines, and beaver have been 
diligently exploited, its wealth of bears and 
large hoofed animals have been hidden from 
all save a comparatively few persons. It was 
not until 1884 that E. W. Nelson discovered 
the White Sheep. The identity of the Kadiak 
Bear, an ursine colossus, was unknown until 
described by Dr. Merriam in 1896, and of 
it no museum contains a mounted specimen 
of any kind. The strongly marked Glacier 
Bear is represented by one solitary mounted 
specimen, produced by mounting a commer- 
cial pelt. Of Stone’s Black Sheep, only two 
museums possess specimens. Of Fannin’s 
Saddle-Back Sheep, only one mounted speci- 
men exists. There is probably less definite 
information, and more of uncertainty and con- 
fusion, regarding the true classification of the 
bears of Northwestern America than any other 
group of really important American mam- 
mals. 

As a field for stalwart enterprise in zoologi- 
cal collecting, Alaska is temptingly rich; but, 
so far as can be learned, no American museum 
is attempting to exploit it seriously and ex- 
haustively. Truly, the first museum which 
has the pluck and energy to send into that 
country a competent corps of collectors will 
reap a rich harvest. The friends of the Amer- 
ican Museum have made a beginning for that 
institution by subscribing $5,000 a year for 
three years’ work in Alaska by Andrew J. 
Stone. About one-half of this sum was con- 
tributed by members of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Zoological Society, through the 
efforts of Mr. Madison Grant, and the expe- 
dition is under the joint control of Mr. Grant 
and Dr. J. A. Allen. Mr. Stone is now on his 
way north, accompanied by an assistant well 
trained in field-collecting. 

The New York Zoological Society is young, 
and its energies and resources already are heay- 
ily taxed in the development of the Zoological 


Park. Nevertheless it proposes to do its share 
of the plain duty of American scientific insti- 
tutions to collect and place before the Ameri- 
can people satisfactory examples of the most 
important animal life of our Arctic province. 

On March 12th Mr. J. Alden Loring, a 
field-collector of eight years’ successful experi- 
ence, was sent by the Society to Alaska to col- 
lect living animals for the Park. He went to 
Cook’s Inlet on the first boat of this year. If 
he has been successful in engaging a field- 
party and purchasing boats, he is to-day in the 
haunts of the White Sheep, Alaska Bear, and 
Giant Moose, in quest of newly born specimens 
cf all three. 

Only Alaskan travellers and hunters can 
fully appreciate the difficulties, to say nothing 
of dangers, of the work before him. Hereto- 
fore men who could kill Alaskan big game, 
and get their trophies out of the mountains, 
have been properly accounted worthy of praise ; 
but killing game, and transporting imanimate 
trophies, is child’s play in comparison with 
catching alive the wariest and also the most 
dangerous of American animals, keeping them 
alive and successfully transporting them by 
pack and boat, over rugged mountains and on 
rapid and turbulent streams, to a seaport. 
The odds are against Mr. Loring’s success; 
but success has been won ere this against odds 
just as heavy. If anyone can bring living 
animals out of the Kenai Peninsula, Mr. Lor- 
ing can do so, and we believe that he will suc- 
ceed, although success may be won on other 
lines than those by which we expect it. 

Inasmuch as the Society already is the fort- 
unate possessor of two fine, though immature, 
specimens of the Kadiak Bear, no special effort 
will be made at present to secure additional 
representatives of that species. The species 
most desired is the White Sheep. It is believed 
that if any one of the six species of American 
Mountain Sheep ever is successfully acclima- 
tized in this part of the world, it will be Owrs 
dalli, which, on the coast of Alaska, often is 
found at a low altitude and in a humid atmos- 
phere, where the extremes of heat and cold are 
strongly marked. 
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THE MONKEY HOUSE. 


As it was on June rith. 


PROGRESS OF ZOOLOGICAL PARK 
WORK. 


The year 1900 was devoted to a great num- 
ber of tasks of secondary importance, and the 
preparations of plans for an avalanche of work 
in 1901. In installations, the most noteworthy 
work was the construction of the Polar Bears’ 
Den, and the completion of the colossal Flying 
Cage, each a decided success. A large Shelter 
Pavilion was erected near the Wolf and Fox 
Dens, to serve a little later as a Motor Carriage 
station. Baird Court was levelled, graded, 
bounded on both sides by heavy retaining walls, 
and a very large Sea Lion Pool was built in its 
centre. Cope Lake and the Elk Pond were 
excavated, and finished in all respects save 
planting. 

Many additional water-pipes and sewers 
were laid, and gutters and catch-basins con- 
structed. A great amount of surface work 
was done, which, while requiring both time, 
money, and materials, merely added to the 
general effect of the Park. 

At the present moment these are the tasks 
recently completed, or in course of execution: 


The erection of the Monkey House, by Thos. 
Cockerill & Son, cost $59,700. Basement 
story completed May r4th. 


The roof is now nearly completed. 


The erection of the Service Building by Wil- 
bur T. Wright, cost $12,900. To be com- 
pleted July Ist. 

The construction of Osborn’s Walk (from 
Northwest Entrance direct to Bird House, 
twenty feet wide). Macadam. 

The construction of the Axis Deer Walk. 
Macadam. 

Erection of division fences in Ducks’ Aviary. 

Erection of Pumas’ House and Yards. 

Conversion of Reptile House Lunch-Room into 
temporary Animal-Room. 

Excavation of Moose Pond. 

Construction of a drinking-fountain at the 
Bear Dens. 

Planting of about 2,000 shade and ornamental 
trees and shrubs. 


The following important contracts were 
awarded on June 13th: 


Contract for completion of sewer and water 
systems. 

Contract for Lion House. 

Contract for north end of Motor Road. 

Contract for dam at waterfall. 

Contract for excavation of tree-trenches in 
Baird Court. 


From the above it may readily be inferred 
that to-day the Zoological Park is a centre of 
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activity. The developments of this year will 
almost equal those of 1899. The total number 
of workmen now engaged in the Park on con- 
struction work is 169, but the awarding of new 
contracts will soon double these figures. The 
Society has in contemplation the immediate 
erection of several installations for collections, 
all of which will be reported upon in the future. 


PEiA© OLOGICAL PARK 
RESTAURANT. 


The Rocking-Stone Restaurant has been 
completed, turned over to the Zoological So- 
ciety, occupied, and formally opened to the 
public on May 3oth. It is managed by the 
Society, and it is the intention of the Execu- 
tive Committee that it shall be conducted in,a 
manner acceptable to the public. 

The building is beautifully situated on the 
eastern edge of Rocking-Stone Hill, and its 
main feature is a dining-room which looks off 
into the top of the forest through so many 
large windows that it really seems like a bal- 
cony on the edge of the bluff. In this room 
good meals will be served a la carte, at moder- 
ate prices. Downstairs are two toilet-rooms 
and a lunch-room. North of the main build- 
ing a spacious pavilion shelters a large lunch- 
counter, from which all kinds of ordinary 
luncheon food will be served. A similar pa- 
vilion on the south side will accommodate a 
series of open-air tables, served from the 
kitchen. 

In the grove in front of the Reptile House 
is situated a Soda-Water Pavilion, where all 
the various forms of soda-water will be served, 
and an earnest effort will be made to have them 
satisfactory. 

With the Society the first consideration is to 
please the public; and to attain that end, all 
efforts will first be directed. When the time 
comes that the business yields a profit, it will 
be devoted to the purchase of animals. 


THE SERVICE BUILDING. 


The business of the Zoological Park has con- 
stantly demanded storage and office facilities 
which could not be provided until now. The 
completion on July 1st of the Service Build- 
- ing, a handsome two-story wooden structure 
located in the edge of the forest behind the 
Reptile House, will be a great relief and a ben- 
efit to the whole working force. This build- 
ing, which is almost at the geographical centre 
of the Park, contains the store-rooms, cook- 
room, food-service room, ice-house, cold-stor- 
age, root-cellar, and the offices of the Director, 


Chief Clerk, Chief Forester, Engineer, Pho- 
tographer, and Captain of the Watch. It will 
be the administrative headquarters of the Park, 
and a bee-hive of activity. The Chief Clerk’s 
office will be connected by telephone with every 
entrance and large building in the Park, in- 
cluding the nursery. All supplies will be de- 
livered, checked, and receipted for at the store- 
house, and issued therefrom. 

The present offices in the Elk House will be 
vacated about July 20th, and turned over to 
the elk herd, which has long needed them. 


POLAR BEAR. 


OSBORN’S WALK. 


An important improvement in the north- 
western section of the Zoological Park has just 
been completed. It is the broad walk leading 
directly from the Northwest Entrance to the 
Bird House, and known as Osborn’s 
Walk. The existence of this handsome thor- 
oughfare is due to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Without his knowledge or 
consent, but “ by the advice and consent of the 
governed,” it has been named in his honor, and 
Osborn’s Walk it is, and will, we hope, ever 
remain. 


now 


It has been the most serious effort in walk- 
making that has yet been undertaken in the 
Park, and its lines and grades have demanded 
very careful study. The pathway is twenty 
feet wide, with a five-foot grass-border on each 
side. On leaving the Entrance Walk it passes 
the Axis Deer Range on the left, the ranges of 
the Mule Deer and White-Tailed Deer on the 
right, connects with the Ducks’ Aviary and 
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the Flying Cage, then swings around the side 
of the hill to the northwest corner of the Bird- 
House Terrace. About midway of its length, 
a turf pathway leads off southward about 400 
feet to the Lookout Rock, from which three 
deer ranges are in full view—Mule Deer, Co- 
lumbian Black-Tail, and White-Tail. 

The construction of this fine improvement 
has been carried out by the temporary force of 
the Park, under the direction of Mr. Samuel 
P. Senior, Chief Constructor. The work is 
Telford macadam, thoroughly drained both 
above ground and below, and it is a safe pre- 
diction that the harder it rains, the better will 
be the surface of Osborn’s Walk. 


AN IMPORTANT ZOOLOGICAL 


DISCOVERY. 


The London Times is authority for a very 
circumstantial account of the discovery of a 
new animal in Central Africa which must rank 
as one of the zoological wonders of recent 
years. Inasmuch as a complete skin and two 
skulls have reached the British Museum, there 
is not even one peg on which to hang a doubt. 

The animal is the size of an ox, and although 
the Belgian officers in the interior of the Congo 
Free State “ described the animal as a kind of 
zebra,” the Times writer declares that it ap- 


pears to be a living representative of the Hella- 
dotherium, an extinct creature found in a fossil 
state in Greece and Asia Minor, and thought 
to be related to the giraffe. The native name 
of the new animal is okapi. Its home is that 
portion of the great equatorial forest which 
lies immediately westward of Lakes Albert 
Nyanza and Albert Edward Nyanza, or about 
from 28° to 30° East Longitude, and from the 
Equator to perhaps the 2d parallel of North 
Latitude. This is the eastern extremity of the 
Congo Free State, and also the home of the 
dwarts. It was a Swedish officer named K. 
Eriksson, Commandant of Fort Mbeni, who 
had the enterprise to collect and forward to Sir 
Harry Johnston, for the British Museum, the 
specimens described, and we can imagine the 
feelings of Mr. Oldfield Thomas and Dr. P. L. 
Sclater when that gorgeously colored skin first 
reached their hands. Just why the Belgian 
officers of the Congo Free State who told Sir 
Harry Johnston about the animal never took 
the trouble to send a skin of it to the Brussels 
Museum, the naturalists of Belgium will now 
desire to know. They even showed Sir Harry 
pieces of skin from the okapi, and explained 
that the animal lives in pairs, in the dense for- 
est, is rather easily taken, and is much sought 
after by the native soldiers, both for its gaudily 
colored skin and its flesh. Incidentally it is 
remarked that the animal is in danger of being 


WILD CANADA GEESE. 


The female on her nest is carefully guarded by her mate. 


A pair from the visiting flock. 
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WATER BIRDS IN THE FLYING CAGE. 


Brown Pelicans, White Pelicans, and Flamingoes. 


exterminated by the natives; but this cannot 
possibly be more than a mere surmise. 

According to the skin and skulls sent to the 
British Museum, the animal is allied to the 
giraffe, but its neck is no longer in proportion 
to its body than that of a horse. It is a cloven- 
hoofed ruminant, of large size, slightly higher 
at the withers than at the hind quarters, with 
a head rather large in proportion to its body. 
It has no horns, but three rounded bumps on 
the skull seem to indicate that the ancestors 
of the present animal once possessed horn cores 
similar to those of the giraffe. 

Apparently the okapi is one of the most 
brilliantly colored animals alive at the present 
day, and among the ungulates its color-scheme 
must be quite unrivalled. 

The cheeks are yellowish white, the muzzle 
blackish brown, the forehead “a most vivid 
red,” and the ass-like ears are of a deep reddish 
brown, with silky black fringes. The neck and 
body are a deep reddish brown, which in parts 
has almost a crimson tinge, and in others be- 
comes blackish. The hind quarters and hind 
legs down to the hocks, and the front legs 


from the elbow to the wrist joint, are boldly 
striped in purplish black and white. From the 
hocks downward, the hind legs are of a creamy 
color, and so are the lower extremities of the 
front legs, except that a bold black line runs 
down the front in an oblique manner. The 
fetlocks are black and cream color, and the tail 
is of a bright reddish-brown color, with a 
black tuft at the end. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. Paper, 40 cents 


SECOND «s ce Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.00 
THIRD “ “ eee hime Pee Swe 
FOURTH “* os aS SES SAO se Kc 0.60 
FIFTH “ “ Se Re oe es 
NOTES ON THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP OF NORTH 
AMERICA. (Hornaday), - Paper, 40 cents 
DESTRUCTION OF OUR BIRDS AND MAMMALS. 
(Hornaday), - 15 cents 
THO BI) OY MOND EN CoH Se. eM uae Tcl WeErotn, Magnes wands Soke G 50 
BULLETINS Nos. 2, 3, and 4, FR a kom ch ae LLORES 
BUG ET ENOINoS in eee flere en Pest ee RE ee Me cata 


The publications are for sale at the office of the Society. 


Address, MADISON GRANT, Secretary, 
No. 11 WALL STREET. 
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BEAVER HOUSE. 


Now under construction by the Beavers in their Pond. 
May 16th, photographed June 23d. 


Begun 


OUR BEAVER AND OTTER. 


After a surprising amount of trouble in 
procuring two kinds of animals which should 
at all times be purchasable at fair prices, the 
Beaver Pond and Otter Pool of the Zoological 
Park have been stocked. The Otters came 
first, five in number, all from Florida; and 
better exhibition animals it would be difficult 
to find. They are good-tempered and sociable, 
and their playfulness in the water is very en- 
tertaining to visitors. Their love of water is 
equal to that of a seal, and the supreme non- 


THE FIRST BEAVER. 


Arrived April 11th, from Brownsville, Texas. 


chalance with which they dive, or roll or drop 
into it a hundred times a day, is very amus- 
ing. Moreover, in striking contrast to most 
small mammals, they are most active when 
visitors are most numerous and _ attentive. 
Often when in their den, at a familar call 
they will come pouring out in a shiny, brown 
stream, for a special performance. 

For carnivorous animals, otters make very 
satisfactory pets, and often become quite 
docile, and even affectionate. 

In everything save their fondness for water, 
Beavers are the reverse of Otters. They are 


OTTERS. 
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so shy they seldom are visible in the daytime, 
either in their own haunts or an enclosure. 
They willingly go hungry rather than be seen 
taking food. No matter how anxious or even 
worried they may be about their work, no 
matter how much their dams or houses need 
repair, they keep union hours, and do no work 
whatever in the daytime. Even their pleas- 
ures they take sadly, making light of nothing 
in their world. 

The Zoological Park Beaver Pond contains 
six Beavers, with others due to arrive very 
shortly. Three came from Texas, one from 
Colorado, and two from Canada. The lat- 
ter, which are very dark-colored and hand- 
some animals, are a gift from Mr. Hugh J. 
Chisholm. 

During the first month that these animals 
were in the Beaver Pond, they did practically 
no work. Since that time, however, they have 
been cutting small saplings, and working 
steadily on a house which they are building 
on one of the islands in the pond. The pile 
of sticks is now 3 feet in height, and 12 feet in 
diameter. Many branches in full leaf have 
been built into it, and nearly all other wood 
available. The dam is built chiefly of mud 
and water-soaked leaves, to which has been 
added such sticks, green branches and odd 
bits of wood as could be spared from the 
house. Thus far the largest tree cut by the 
Beavers was 4 inches in diameter. The dam 
is now about two feet high, and is steadily 
rising. 

Occasionally a beaver is seen during the 
day, swimming about, or out on the bank, 
solemnly combing his fur. The best time to 
see them is after 6 o'clock, when the Park is 
quiet and visitors are few. Because of the 
trunk sewer that will be constructed this sum- 
mer, the walk along the Pond has not yet been 
constructed. 


ANOTHER NEW BUILDING — THE 
OSTRICH: HOUSE 


The Executive Committee has decided to 
erect forthwith, from our own funds, a build- 
ing designed to accommodate a large collection 
of Ostriches, Rheas, Cassowaries, Emus, and 
Cranes, and plans for the structure are now 


being prepared. The urgent need for such a 
building has long been apparent; and for use 
next winter, in housing the large birds requir- 
ing warmth, it 1s quite indispensable. 

The building will be 150 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, and will be located opposite the Burrow- 
ing Rodents’ quarters, immediately south of 
the present temporary Small Mammals’ House. 
As befits its purpose, it will be of lighter and 
more simple construction than the more im- 
portant buildings. Its cages will be 12 feet 
deep, and at the rear will connect with an ex- 
tensive series of yards of various sizes. 

The new building will be known as the 
Ostrich House. Pending the erection of the 
Antelope House, a portion of it will be used 
in winter for the tropical Deer and Antelopes 
which last winter occupied the Buffalo House 
to the exclusion of its rightful owners. The 
cost of the new building will be about $15,000. 


IMEUS, IMKOIWINITAIUN, SIsVela1? JelilLic. 


The visitor who stands at the Rocking Stone 
and looks westward will observe on the farther 
side of a narrow valley a high and bold ridge 
of granite rock, which extends from the Sea 
Lion Pool to the northwest corner of the 
Buffalo Range. That is Mountain Sheep 
Hill. To-day its rocky side is partly masked 
by a growth of long grass and bushes; and 
the big pile of black earth on its highest point 
(from the Aquatic Mammals’ Pond) is hid by 
a thick veil of green weeds. The highest point 
of the hill above the level green valley at its 
base is 30 feet, and the total length of the ridge 
is 500 feet. 

This entire hill is to be developed forthwith 
as an installation for a collection of Mountain 
Sheep and Goats. At various points, hidden 
shelters of rock will be constructed. The hill 
will be enclosed by two curved lines of Page 
wire fencing, and cross lines will divide this 
space into a number of roomy hill ranges. The 
salient points of the granite outcrop will be 
emphasized, and it is believed that the instal- 
lation as a whole, when complete, will add to 
the landscape a feature of real picturesqueness. 
As a home for a collection of mountain animals 
that are to be visible to visitors, it would be 
difficult to find more suitable conditions any- 
where near New York City. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


It requires a great membership as well as 
a great many animals to make a fine Zoological 
Park. Even the finest of raw materials require 
workmen and the sinews of war for the pro- 
duction of the finished product. 

In creating a Zoological Park the first and 
most important requisite is public support in 
the form of membership. 

Thus far the New York Zoological Society 
has carried out its programme without a single 
long delay. Regarding the Society’s member- 


ship, there is but one thing to be regretted 


it is still far below 3,000. Of Annual Members 
there are 852, and the other sustaining mem- 
bers of all classes bring the total active list up 
to 1,061 persons. 

But for one thing this could be considered 
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a high figure. If the Zoological Park and the 
general work of the Society is to be developed 
on the broad and liberal lines laid down five 
years ago—and faithfully followed up to this 


date 


a membership of 3,000 sustaining mem- 
bers is an absolute necessity. 

The Society is pledged to provide all the 
animal collections of the Zoological Park, and 
ere long this will mean an annual expenditure 
of not less than $20,000. An Administration 
Building, with a fine library, picture gallery, 
and reception rooms open to members must 
be provided by the Society for the prosecution 
of its scientific work in the Park. The Society 
desires to issue, from time to time, important 
natural history publications for the special 
benefit of its members. It also wishes to pro- 
mote research in certain lines, and enter more 
actively into the business of affording better 
legal protection to our native animals. 

Two thousand new annual members, con- 
tributing $10 per year, are needed. Asa source 
of strength, the importance of the Annual 
With 


3,000 men and women, contributing regularly 


Member can hardly be overestimated. 


$30,000 per year, every object that the Society 
The 


greater the number of members, the greater 


is now planning can be accomplished. 


will be the advantages of membership to each. 
Because of all this, the friends of the Society 
are again invited to interest their friends to 
become Annual Members without delay. Ap- 
plications may be sent direct to the Secretary, 


Wall 
handed in at the Director’s Office in the Ser- 


Madison Grant, Esq., 11 Street, or 


vice Building of the Zoological Park. 


THE NEWS BULLETIN. 


Four years ago, when the idea of a news 
bulletin for the Zoological Society took final 
shape, it was an innovation and an experiment. 
Theretofore nearly every scientific society, so 
far as known, had adhered to the time-honored 
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tradition that all publications emanating from 
such bodies should be technical and opaque. 
Unscientific men and women are asked to sub- 
scribe money in aid of scientific institutions 
and their work, but where is the scientist who 
delights in writing and issuing publications 
which the general public can understand and 
enjoy? 

In the matter of publications, those who 
furnish Science with the sinews of war do not 
receive sufficient ‘consideration. If there be 
anyone who doubts this assertion, let him be- 
ware lest he be suddenly buried under a moun- 
tain of printed evidence. 

The very least that any public educational 
institution owes to its supporters is to keep 
them informed of its work. For this purpose 
our News BULLETIN was originated, and, so 
far as we are aware, it was the first publication 
of its kind. From the first issue it has proven 
to the members of the Society and the public 
an acceptable medium of desirable information. 
We were pleased to note last year the appear- 
ance of The American Museum Journal and 
the Botanical Gardens Journal. To-day an- 
other journal is promised in the near future, 
by the Brooklyn Institute. All these are strict- 
ly “ popular —if scientific men can pardon a 
term which suggests a disagreeable antithesis 
—and are very much in the right direction. 

And now for another step forward. There 
is no reason why our BULLETIN, which is for 
the special information of the 1,000 members 
of the Zoological Society, should confine its 


subject matter to the Zoological Park. It can 
offer its readers much outside information 


which they will value, and hereafter, as space 
can be spared, it will do so. With this num- 
ber its form changes to proportions better 
adapted to binding and permanent preserva- 
tion, and hereafter it will be issued quarterly. 
Its price to all persons who are not members 

" of the Zoological Society will be fifty cents for 
four numbers, in advance. 


FOUR PEACH-STONES, AND A 
MORAL. 
Possibly about one per cent. of the visitors 


to the Zoological Park feel that the Curators 
and Keepers are unnecessarily zealous in the 


enforcement of the rule against the feeding of 
animals by visitors. Perhaps a few have even 
felt offended because they were admonished 
not to show their interest in the bears and mon- 
keys by the bestowal of peanuts and other 
deadly tokens of regard. 

A wild animal in captivity naturally sup- 
poses that anything offered him by a human 
being 1s good to eat ; and many a valuable cap- 
tive has offered up his life on the altar of Mis- 
placed Confidence. 

Two weeks ago the most interesting, affec- 
tionate, and generally beloved of all the thir- 
teen bears in the Zoological Park was the 
member from Japan. During his eighteen 
months of residence here he never had been 
ill, never entered a complaint, and never once 
lost his temper. His greatest delight was 
wrestling with his keeper, and pretending to 
bite off his hands. 

Last autumn, Ursus japonicus met his fate. 
It was in peach-time; and in an evil moment 
some kind friend who loves animals and thinks 
the Park people are too particular, gave him 
four large peaches. He ate them, stones and 
all; and two weeks ago poor Jappie’s skin went 
down to the American Museum. Dr. Brooks 
found that one of the peach-stones had become 
encysted at the orifice leading from the stom- 
ach into the intestines, and the opening had 
been almost completely closed. Acute inflam- 
mation had set in, and killed the favorite just 
in time to save him from death by slow starva- 
tion. 

Moral: If you must kill a captive animal, 
a gun is more merciful than peaches, candy, 
peanuts, and tobacco, and far more respectable. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


ADMISSION.—On all holidays and on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, admission to the Zoo- 
logical Park is free. 

On every Monday and Thursday, save when either of 
those days falls on a holiday, only members of the Society, 
and persons holding tickets from the Society, are admitted 
free. All others pay twenty-five cents for each adult, and 
fifteen cents for each child under twelve years of age. 
Tickets are sold only at the entrances. 


OPENING AND CLOSING.—From May Ist to November 
Ist, the entrance-gates will be opened at 9 A.M. and closed 
half an hour before sunset. From November Ist to May 
Ist the gates will open at 10 A. M. 


BICYCLES must be checked at the entrances (five cents). 
All wheels not called for half an hour before sunset will be 
locked up until the following day. 


RESTAURANT.—At the Rocking Stone Restaurant meals 
are served a la carte every day from 10 A.M. to the closing 
hour. On Saturday and Sunday an extra table d’hote lun- 
cheon is served for 60 cents. 

In the North Pavilion of this building is a spacious lunch 
counter, where all kinds of luncheon food are served at 
popular prices. 

The Reptile House Lunch Room has been closed. 
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A BUFFALO CALF 


The calf was born on May 28, and photographed June 13, 1901. 
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AND ITS MOTHER. 


The ragged appearance of the mother is due to the 


shedding of her winter pelage. 


A MAMMAL BOOK—AT LAST. 


During the last twenty years American orni- 
thologists have given us bird-books galore. 
Our North American birds, especially those 
nearest the great publishing-houses, have been 
written up and written down, until now it 
seems to a layman as if nothing more can be 
said about them that has not been told many 
times before. 

For 
at least ten years they have been under a spell, 
has limited 
ponderous tomes on special groups, or a snow- 


But with our mammals, how different! 


whch their literature either to 
storm of pamphlets and leaves. Since the 
publication of Baird’s ** Mammals,” in 1857, 
down to the close of the century, no general 
work on the mammals of North America has 
appeared. Worse than this, not even a check- 
list has appeared save True’s, published in 
1884, useful once, but now quite out of date. 
For ten years or more the situation has been 
fairly intolerable. 

At last Mr. D. G. Elliot, of the Field Co- 
Jumbian Museum, has published through that 


institution a work entitled “ A Synopsis of the 


Mammals of North America and Adjacent 
Seas,” which is at once a boon to the public 
and a monument to its author. In an octavo 
volume of 471 handsome pages, the author 
gives the name and place of nativity of every 
recognized species and fraction of a species 
known to exist north of Mexico, together with 
measurements, description, and habitat. Each 
genus is represented by large and clear illus- 
trations of a typical skull, shown in various 
aspects. Doubtful species, and obscure frac- 
tions of species that have been carried out to 
four or five decimal places, all are faithfully 
set down, and the user of the volume can either 
take them or leave them. A good synopsis 
expurgatorius is now in order. 

Throughout the entire list of 619 species 
(fractions not counted ), not one bears its Eng- 
“common” name. This is_ totally 
wrong, and inexcusable. More than that, on 
account of the strong language this omission 
will cause in certain quarters—the shops of 
taxidermists, for instance —it is immoral. 
Measurements are given in millimetres only, 
for the sole benefit of perhaps forty profes- 
sional mammalogists, many of whom studious- 


lish or 
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ly ignore the nomenclature of American au- 
thors. Measurements in inches should have 
also been given. 

This timely synopsis will do much toward 
rescuing our mammals from the chaos in which 
they have become involved; and it will be 
extremely useful. Mr. Elliot has gallantly 
broken the jam, and we assure him of our pro- 
found consideration. We are now ready to 
watch the drive that is sure to follow. 


NEW AMERICAN MAMMALS. 


The past two years have brought to light 
an astonishing array of new mammals of large 
size inhabiting North America. The follow- 
ing species are well-defined, and constitute a 
very important addition to our fauna: 


KenNepYS Mountain Goat — Oreammnus 
kennedy. Described in 1900 by D. G. EI- 
liot. Horns long, slender, spreading widely, 


and deeply ringed. Locality, Copper River, 
Alaska. 

Mountatin Cartsou — Rangifer montanis. 
Described in 1889 by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son. Size, larger than other species, dark- 
colored. Locality, Selkirk Mountains to 
Cassiar Mountains, British Columbia. 


ALASKAN Moose— Alces gigas. Described 
in 1899 by G. S. Miller, Jr. Antlers of enor- 
mous width. Locality, Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska. 


FANNIN S MountTAIN SHEEP—Ovis fanminti. 
Described in 1901 by W. T. Hornaday. Has 
white head, neck, abdomen and rump patch, 
bluish-gray body and tail, and brown stripe 
down front of each leg. Locality, Klondike 
River, and Lake La Barge, Yukon Province, 
N. W. 2. 

WHuite-FrRoNTED Musk-Ox — Ovibus mos- 
chatus wardi. Named in igor by R. Ly- 
dekker, described by J. A. Allen. Has a 
dirty white band across the top of the head. 
Locality, east coast of Greenland. 

Mexican Mountain SHEEP—Ovis mexica- 
nus. Described in rgo1 by C. Hart Merriam. 
Large ears, large molars, full forehead, pale 
salmon-gray color. Locality, Lake Santa 
Maria, Chihuahua, Northern Mexico. 


Stone's Brack-Facep Carisou — Rangifer 
stonel. Described in 1901 by J. A. Allen. 


Forehead black, cheeks dark brown, end of 
nose grayish white, antlers heavy and with 
many erect tines on the beam. Locality, 
Kenai Peninsula. 


All of these species seem to be justified by 
their differential characters, although no one 


can say how many of them, ten years hence, 
may find themselves branded * Synonym ’— 
which, being freely translated, means “ scien- 
(EUOKE PONT, 

In the above memoranda, the English names 
of Oreamnus kennedyt, Alces gigas, and Ovis 
mexicanus have been kindly supplied by the 
editor of the BuLterin. Inasmuch as only 
125,000,000 people speak the English language, 
and not more than 40,000,000 more are trying 
hard to learn it, the gentlemen who described 
and named those species did not think it worth 
while to bother with the bestowal of ordinary 
English names. 


THE GANDER DEFENDING HIS MATE. 


AMSUE, JEVAURUS IEIUS RVR 


Books for the correct identification of mam- 
mals, birds and reptiles are as necessary as 
food with which to keep them alive. At this 
moment the Zoological Park office urgently 
needs, for daily use, $5,000 worth of zoological 
books and periodicals. Now that the Service 
Building is complete and occupied by the Park 
officers, it is time for the formation of a library 
to begin in real earnest. Thus far, the Society's 
expenditures for books have been limited to 
about $1,500; and, in reality, a special Library 
Fund is one of the needs of the hour. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that any 
member of the Society, or friend thereof, who 
owns a copy of Audubon’s “ Birds of North 
America” which is not in constant use, and 
which he might see fit to present to the Society, 
it would constitute a highly acceptable and 
permanently useful gift. 

All members who have in their libraries any 
works on mammals, birds and reptiles which 
are not in frequent use, are invited to remem- 
ber that gifts of such books will be highly 
acceptable to the Society. 
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tions is a good series of Cranes. Not long 
since, the Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam 
contained every known species, and so much 
importance was attached to this fact that a 
fine monograph of the group was based chiefly 
upon that collection. 

To all appearances the Crane seems to be 
essentially a bird of civilization, and readily 
becomes accustomed to captivity. This is due 
not merely to a certain liking for the society of 
man, but to the fact that the bird is fond of 
admiration and attention. 

Two fine specimens of the Sandhill Crane 
have recently been acquired by the Park from 
Northern Minnesota, and have taken up their 
abode in the Caribou Range. Here they have 
settled down to their new life in the most 
charming manner. 

Workmen carting soil to and fro in the en- 
closure are apparently under their direct super- 
vision. Qeccasionally they can be seen walking 
around the horses and men, gravely inspecting 


each operation, and at times they become so 
deeply interested that it is difficult to raise or 
lower a shovel without first securing the con- 
sent of a Crane. Despite their Quakerish garb, 
they present a graceful and even stately ap- 
pearance, and for them and their kind the So- 
ciety soon will provide a spacious permanent 
installation. 


TEE NUR SERS 


The numerous demands of a zoological park 
can be met only by varied and generous sources 
of supply. 
of Zoological Park management, the magic of 
a skillful gardener has wrought upon Mother 
Nature with very gratifying results, and pro- 
duced an establishment of great value to the 
Zoological Society. 

Hidden away in the extreme northeastern 
corner of the Park, invisible from the Boston 
Road, and detected only by the visitor who 
leaves the beaten paths and breaks through the 
tangled surroundings, lies an important ad- 
junct to the Park, known as ** The Nursery.” 

A trifle over two years ago, like some other 
portions of the Park, it consisted of a wilder- 
ness of underbrush and neglected farm !and. 
Its furrowed surface was covered with the 
But even in this remote 
corner has the energy of the Society wrought 
a change, which even in its infancy is deserving 
of mention. Rows upon rows of vigorous 
young trees, shrubs, and perennial plants now 
grow where once the wild-carrot held tangled 


In solving some of the problems 


weeds of all nations. 


sway. 

Here, for example, are a few thousand young 
oaks, saved at a tender growing age from the 
contractor's plow. When pulled up from 
where the walks now are, they were about a 
foot high, and two trips of a hand-cart trans- 
planted the lot; but clean cultivation and 
well-balanced fertilizers have developed them, 
and now the smallest are four feet high. Then 
there are willows, great bushes ten feet high, 
that recently were cuttings. There are also 
fine lots of cottonwood, black haw, bridal- 
wreath, elderberry, bittersweet, honeysuckle, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

But no longer are the rows unbroken. Great 
gaps, and many a missing row, tell of thousands 
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of trees, shrubs, and vines once there, that 
are now adorning the slopes of Cope Lake, 
the Aquatic Mammals’ Pond and the Ducks’ 
Aviary, or throwing their small shadows upon 
the walks, or concealing unsightly objects 
along the Boulevard and other places. Others 
classed as “ food wood” and * browse”’ have 
appeased the hunger of the beavers, moose, 
and various deer. 

The Nursery has contained, or does now, 
7,000 trees, 18,000 shrubs and vines, and 4,500 
perennials. 

But as the number of trees decreases, vege- 
tables take their place, and these have already 
become of great importance to the maintenance 
of the Park. Last year the following were 
raised and distributed for the various animals: 
II tons of root crops, 2,500 heads of cabbage, 
5,000 heads of lettuce, 2,500 ears of sweet corn, 
100 bundles of corn stalks, 400 melons, squash 
and pumpkins, 2 tons of clover hay, and other 
vegetables in smaller quantities, all of which 
were consumed by the mammals and birds in 
the collections. Aside from the convenience 
of a constantly accessible supply of vegetables, 
the freshness of the supplies daily distributed 
from the Nursery renders them more appetiz- 
ing for the animals, and better for them every 
way. 

All the above is due to the energy and fore- 
sight of Mr. Herman W. Merkel, Chief For- 
ester of the Park, and his assistant, Mr. Cos- 
tain. In addition to its regular functions, the 
Nursery now performs another of much im- 
portance to the Park. To meet the demands 
of certain animals for special kinds of animal 
food, chickens, pigeons, rabbits and guinea- 
pigs are now being reared there in large num- 
bers, and at small cost. The value of a reserve 
supply of healthy animal food, freshly killed, 
is hardly to be overestimated. 


NOTES. 

Two very fine young male Orang Utans 
were recently purchased of Mr. William Bar- 
tels, who imported them direct from Borneo. 
They appear to be in their third year, and de- 
spite their long voyage are in excellent health. 


The Moose Range contains five moose, all 
in good health. The latest addition is a tiny 
calf, two months old; and it is the drollest 
looking creature in the Park. 


Animals of the following species are wanted 
for the Zoological Park: Caribou, Moose, 
Mule Deer, Prong-horned Antelope, Grizzly 
3ear, Puma, Gibbons, Lemurs, Howlers, 
Hoary Marmot, Wolverine, Black Squirrel, 
Southern Fox Squirrel, Sewellel, and Beaver. 


The Bear Dens now contain a series of 
American Black Bears which make an inter- 
esting exhibit of the variations of that species. 
The differences both in color and form are 
very striking. The localities represented are 
the Adirondacks, West Virginia, Florida, Colo- 
rado, Western Canada, Washington, and the 
Cassiar Mountains, British Columbia. 


There are eleven species of wild mammals 
inhabiting the Zoological Park. Those which 
are not being kept in check by traps, for the 
protection of the bird collections, are increas- 
ing rapidly. Of Chipmunks there are hun- 
dreds; Gray Squirrels and Red Squirrels are 
beginning to feel that they are at last secure, 
and are daily becoming more confident. Musk- 
rats infest all the ponds, often to their detri- 
ment. For the Minks and Weasels, which are 
the deadliest of enemies of the birds, traps and 
exhibition cages are always ready, and several 
have been caught. 


The Antelope Herd, of eight individuals, is 
in very satisfactory condition—thus far. All 
our western hoofed animals are like infants of 
the human species—their * second summer ” is 
a living terror until safely passed. At present 
a special effort is being made to gradually ac- 
custom these very tender and difficult animals 
to eastern grass. The supply of fresh grass 
is carefully regulated, and during the early 
spring it was denied altogether. At present 
some of the bucks are so vigorous that their 
sharp horns are not only troublesome to the 
keepers, but even dangerous. 
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AN OCEAN WAIF. 


The European Turtle Dove which flew aboard the Steamship 
Phoenicia, 750 miles from land. 


FEATHERED! OCEAN WALES: 

The routes which birds follow in migrat- 
ing north and south, sometimes extend over 
considerable stretches of water, as across the 
Caribbean Sea, but the only birds which vol- 
untarily brave the dangers of the open ocean, 
are those which, from ability to swim, or great 
power of flight, can trust themselves far away 
from land. Not infrequently a storm will 
drive birds away from the land and carry 
them over immense distances, and this ac- 
counts for the occasional appearance of land 
birds near vessels far out at sea. Overcome 
with fatigue, they perch for hours in the rig- 
ging before taking flight in the direction of 
the nearest land, or desperate from hunger, fly 
fearlessly down to the deck, where food and 
water are never refused them. 

Small events like these are welcome breaks 
in the monotony of a long ocean-voyage, but 
are soon forgotten at the end of the trip. 

Two of these ocean waifs have recently 
been presented to the New York Zoological 
Park, and are on exhibition in the Bird House. 
One is a young European Heron (Ardea 
cinerea), the gift of Captain G. E. Warner, 


of the steamship Glencartney. The bird flew 
on board his vessel when about 205 miles 
southwest of Cape Cormorin, the southern ex- 
tremity of India, but did not appear tired out, 
although it had probably not rested since leay- 
ing the land. A storm must haye driven it 
seaward, as there is no migration route near 
this locality. The heron’s wing was clipped, 
and it proceeded to make itself entirely at 
home. Showing a very fierce and aggressive 
disposition, it was confined most of the time 
in the potato-bin, which it defended so vigor- 
ously against the inroads of the cook, that the 
latter received several wounds from the bird’s 
beak while attempting to secure the daily ration 
of potatoes. The bird fell overboard once or 
twice, but easily kept afloat until picked up 
by a boat’s crew. An abundance of fish-scraps 
kept it in good health, and after its long voy- 
age it arrived at the Park in first-class condi- 
tion. 

The second bird is a European Turtle Dove 
(Turtur turtur), which was captured not less 
than 750 miles from the nearest land—lIreland. 
On May 27th it flew on board the Steamship 
Phenicia, of the Hamburg-American Line, 
and was cared for and presented to the Park 
by Captain Paul Froehlich. It was in an ex- 
hausted condition when caught, but quickly 
recovered, and at present is in beautiful plum- 
age, showing no signs of the buffeting of the 
storm which it must have undergone. 

The Turtle Dove migrates northward to 
the British Islands about the 1st of May, but 
as this bird was captured on May 17th, it was 
not migrating, but, caught by a gust of wind, 
was probably blown away from the land. The 
force of the storm would then drive it mile 
after mile, allowing it no chance of controlling 
the direction of its flight, but, from the very 
velocity, making it easy for the bird to main- 
tain its equilibrium. 

Hundreds of birds must perish when left 
by storms far out at sea, and the infinitely 
small chance of a vessel or other resting-place 
being in sight, makes a bird which has passed 
through such an experience and survived, an 
interesting addition to a collection. 

C7 Bs 
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BROOD OF YOUNG SCREECH OWLS, 


RECENT ARRIVALS. 


Mammals.—2 Canadian Beaver, gift of Hugh J. Chis- 
holm; 1 Florida Deer, gift of Mrs. Arthur Duane; 1 Bon- 
neted Macaque, from Ceylon, gift of Mrs. F. Cordes; 1 
Capuchin Monkey, Bolivia, gift of Mrs. George H. Bridg- 
man ; 1 Capuchin Monkey, gift of Master Willie Samuels ; 1 
Pinche, gift of Miss Miriam S. Coe; 1 Fox Squirrel, gift 
of Mrs. G. A. Geppert; 1 Family of 7 Opossums, gift of 
H. C. Wells; 1 Red Fox, gift of Ferdinand Kaegebehn ; 
1 Squirrel Monkey and Coati Mundi, gift of F. N. Koziell; 
1 Three-Toed Sloth and 1 Two-Toed Sloth, from British 
Guiana, in exchange; 2 Orang-utans, from Borneo, pur- 
chased; r Equine Deer, in exchange, from the Philadel- 
phia Zoological Gardens; 2 Guenon Monkeys, 2 Squirrel 
Marmosets, I Columbian Black-Tailed Deer, 6 Kangaroo 
Rats, 3 Minks, 2 European Brown Bears, purchased. 


Birds.—2 Jungle Fowl, gift of Homer Davenport; 2 
Black-winged Peacocks, gift of Homer Davenport; 2 Ger- 
man Nightingales, gift of Louis Fleischmann; 1 Blue- 
fronted Parrot, gift of P. Kelly; 3 Quail or Bobwhite, gift 
of Mrs. Helen Miitz; 4 Yellow-crowned Night Herons, 
and 4 Black-crowned Night Herons, gift of C. D. Brown; 
Ring-necked and Peacock Pheasants, received in exchange ; 
2 Black and 3 Turkey Vultures, purchased; 12 Brown Pel- 
icans, 7 Indian Peacocks, 2 Javan Peacocks, 2 Sandhill 
Cranes, 4 American Flamingoes, 12 Magpies and 2 Great 
Blue Herons, purchased. 


Reptiles.—1 Cuban Boa, gift of General Daniel E. Sick- 
les, and another of same species, gift of J. A. Ruiloba; 
collection of 17 rare lizards from the cafions of Northern 
Arizona, gift of Barnum Brown; collection of 12 Florida 
snakes, gift of Thomas Barbour; 2 African Rock Pythons, 
2 Black-tailed Pythons, 2 Bull Snakes, 7 Texas Coachwhip 
Snakes, 28 Horned Toads, 6 Rainbow Snakes and 24 
snakes of various species from South Carolina, purchased; 
409 serpents and lizards, representing 24 species collected 
in Hampton County, South Carolina, by R. L. Ditmars 
and Charles Snyder. The following specimens have been 
born or hatched from eggs in the Reptile House: 33 


Chicken Snakes, 47 Black Snakes, 11 Ribbon Snakes, 15 
King Snakes, 29 Florida Garter Snakes, 23 Cotton Mouth 
Moccasins, 11 Copperhead Snakes and 6 Banded Rattle- 
snakes, 


YOUNG BIRDS AND MAMMALS. 

Thus far for the present year the record of 
births in the Park is very gratifying. In the 
Bird Department, Mr. Beebe has been very 
successful in all his breeding operations, par- 
ticularly with the pheasants in the Shieffelin 
Collection, and his work will be reported upon 
in detail in the next number of the Bulletin. 

Notwithstanding that continual blasting and 
building disturbed the birds frequently, twenty 
species in the Park nested and laid eggs, and 
of these the twelve following have successfully 
hatched and reared their young: 


Golden Pheasant, Silver Pheasant, 
Reeves Pheasant, Lady Amherst Pheasant, 
East Indian Black Duck, Ring Dove, 
Canada Goose, Mallard Duck, 
Wild Turkey, European Herring Gull, 
Jungle Fowl, California Partridge. 


Other species are incubating, and this list 
will be considerably extended. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Beebe has col- 
lected, and is now rearing, a very interesting 
collection of nestlings, representing the follow- 
ing species: 


Catbird, Screech Owl, 
Baltimore Oriole, 


Kingfisher, 
Meadowlark, 
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YOUNG HERRING GULLS. 


Hatched and reared in a crowded section of the Ducks’ 
Aviary, through the persistence of the female, and the 
energy of the male in defending her from molestation. 


Cowbird, Flicker, Robin, 


American Magpie, Crow, 

Song Sparrow, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Red-winged Blackbird, 

Black Crowned Night Heron, 

Yellow Crowned Night Heron, 


Green Heron. 
Naturally these young birds attract much 


attention from visitors, to whom they are much 
more of a novelty than adult birds. 
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A WILD GOOSE FAMILY. 


To meet their ever-growing demands they 
require to be fed every hour, save at night. 
Amongst the mammals, the most important 
births up to date are the following: 
& 
1 Fallow Deer, 
2 Axis Deer, 
6 Coyotes. 


1 Buttalo (female), 
2 Elk, ! 
5 White-tailed Deer, 


Other Buffalo calves are expected, and in 
reality are now overdue. The Mule Deer, 
Black-tailed Deer and Prong-horned Antelope 
are yet too young to breed. 
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HIDING FROM POSSIBLE ENEMIES. 
A White-Tailed Deer fawn, on the day of its birth. 
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